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and lucky adventure. ‘The spirit of gambling 
with all its attendant temptations and vices is 
— thus infused into the operations of trade; the 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. humbler and more laborious occupations, which 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | are the true foundations of national prosperity, 
are neglected and despised, and a general rush 
takes place after the chances in each new lot- 
tery of speculation. 
The inevitable consequence of these undue | 
expansions of the circulating medium which 
occasion the rise of prices and of the over- 
wrought excitement of the spirit of adventure, 
being the rapid collapse of both, it is an equally 
certain effect of the frequent reverses which 
thus ensue that the public notions of commer- 
'eial honesty become greatly relaxed. The 
}magnitude of the engagements which have 
The remote causes of the evils which we | been entered into, shut out in many cases of 
suffer, I have supposed to be the sudden and | bankruptcy the possibility of such a change of | 
prodigious improvement of the mechanic arts, | circumstances as will enable the bankrupt to 
and the unchecked expansion, under the pecu- | pay his debts. 
liar circumstances of the age, of the system of} So intimately are the engagements and in- 
dealing upon credit. The former of these | terests of the merchants blended by the credit 
causes, which has virtually created millions of | system, so closely does the power of each to 
unresisting and obedient slaves to perform the | meet his engagements depend upon the punc- 
labour of human hands, slaves who neither | tuality of all to him, that a large bankruptcy 
eat, nor drink, nor sleep, nor grow weary, nor | never takes place without involving others in 
die, has released large numbers from the ser-| its train. ‘Those periods of collapse, of which 
vile occupations, and created a corresponding |I have spoken, overwhelm in the general ruin 
demand for hands to perform the exchanges} which ensues, hundreds who have been but| 
necessary to circulate this vast accumulation | indirectly and remotely affected with the spirit | 
of products. of the times. ‘The frequency of these bank- | 
The extraordinary profits which often re-|ruptcies takes away their disgrace. Men come | 
ward successful discoveries or contrivances “i consider them as the mere chances of a 
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the mechanic arts have stimulated to the utmost} game. The unfortunate adventurers regard 
the ingenuity of the age; and by devoting to| themselves in no worse light than as the 
their improvement a far larger amount of in-| drawers of a blank instead of a prize. ‘They 
ventive genius than at any former period, has | have only to take their chance in the next ad- 
prodigiously accelerated their progress. While | venture, and the next, till a turn in the luck of | 
these causes have preternaturally quickened | the game shall bring them in as winners. The 
the industry of the age and given to it a specu-| close of each unlucky adventure is supposed 
lative and bargaining turn, the eager desire for|to close all its obligations, and they begin 
wealth which they have fostered has found | anew, as we say, clear of the world. It can- 
new means of gratification in the refinements |not be but that these selfish and dishonest 
of the credit system through the agency of|maxims of conduct must in the end corrupt 


means of men in moderate circumstances comes 
to be regarded as essential to respectability, and 
a heavy tax is thus entailed upon them, which, 
while it may be said to keep one half the world 
poor, stimulates the other half to a course of 
wild enterprise, of which the issue in the 
greater number of cases is disastrous either to 
the circumstances or to the morals, or to both. 

It is thus, by its tendency to render the slow 
and humble rewards of honest industry des- 
picable, to convert commercial transactions 
into a gambling speculation, by the alterna- 
tions of deceitful prosperity and universal 
panic; by the extravagance of expense whieh 
success engenders; by the desperate expe- 
dients and dishonest maxims to which men in 
the convulsive struggles against impending 
ruin resort; by the chains which it throws 
over the spirit, and the subjection of all the 
other interests of the state and all the other 


desires of the individual at its feet, that the 


love of wealth has acquired in our own times 
a strength which it never before possessed. 

A new power, as I have said, has arisen in 
the state, which has outgrown the other ele- 
ments of the social system, and which threatens 
to stifle all those which it cannot render its 
pliant instruments. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS. 


If we want a striking illustration of the 
weakness of the human intellect, of the gross 
absurdities it is capable of receiving for truth, 
of the moral degradation which may, and will 
be associated with high intellectual refinement 
and great progress in those arts, which are 
commonly asserted to have a peculiarly ele- 
vating and moralising influence upon society— 
poetry, music, painting, and sculpture; let us 
look upon the religious system of the polished 
Greeks—a people pre-eminent among the na- 
tions of antiquity in all these respects, never- 
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monied institutions. For as these can increase | the virtue and integrity of the community to| theless, to whose sage philosophers and pro- 
the circulating medium of the country, and | its very core. found metaphysicians, reputed to be such 
therewith the general rate of prices, by the| And yet success in this career of speculation deep inquirers into the secrets of nature and 
simple process of exchanging their notes for) is scarcely less injurious than failure, to the | Providence, the simple system, taught by the 
those of eager borrowers, they swell its amount, | public morals. The intoxication of sudden | fishermen and tent-makers of barbarian Judea, 
without being able to measure with accuracy | wealth is almost always fatal to virtue and/| was foolishness. 
the effects of their own agency in raising prices, | moderation, and it is greater when it overtakes} The following sketch of the results of their 
in spreading the spirit of speculation, and giv-|the young and presumptuous than when it/ wisdom, is somewhat abridged from a late 
ing impulse to the train of events I have before comes upon those who are more advanced in, number of Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
alluded to. life and of a cooler temperament. They plunge} Let us learn, from so instructive and hu- 
Unfriendly as are all those results to the into a wilder career of extravagance and folly, | miliating a picture, that the most brilliant in- 
monied prosperity of the state, they are far | and seek to acquire distinction by surpassing | tellect, without the guidance of divine revela- 
more so to its virtue and morality. “The con-| those around them in the display, as they have | tion, has no other superiority, in its attempts 
stant fluctuation in prices which is by these | outstripped them in the pursuit of wealth. The | to unravel the sacred mysteries, over the dull- 
means created, holds out a continued induce-| effects of this extravagance of speculation and | est, than this; that it is more ingenious in the 
ment to forsake the pursuit of steady business, | expense are felt in a greater or less degree | construction of its errors, and is able to throw 
the profits of which are regular and moderate, | throughout every rank in life. A certain style | a lustre around them which may blind the be- 
and to grasp after sudden wealth in some bold| of living altogether disproportioned to the|holder and effectually prevent their author 
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himself from perceiving their absurdity, how | ceal the birth of Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
gross soever it may be. who thus escaped the fate of their brethren. 
GREEK SUPERSTITIONS. On discovering that Saturn had male offspring 

Mankind have in all ages been prone to the | alive in contravention of his engagement, Titan 
most lamentable superstitions. ‘The enlighten- deposed him from his authority, and cast him 
ed nations of antiquity were subject to them | into prison. But Jupiter, having grown up to 
as well as the most ignorant. ‘lhe Jews, as| manhood, overcame ‘Titan in turn, and restored 
we are repeatedly informed in Scripture, could | Saturn to his throne. ‘These vicissitudes, it is 
with difficulty be restrained from idolatrous | to be observed, and others that befell the early 





and superstitious practices, and confined to the | divinities, were the result of the decrees of| 


worship and service of the only true God. | Fate; a power over which the heathen gods 
This remarkable tendency of the Hebrew na- | are represented as having no control. Not- 
tion was in all likelihood caused by their so-| withstanding this filial conduct of Jupiter, he 
journ for the space of four hundred years afterwards quarrelled with his father, whom 
among the Egyptians, whose whole system of | he dethroned and chased into Italy, where 
religion was a mass of idolatrous observance. | Saturn is said to have passed his time in a 
They had a number of ideal gods, to whom | quiet and useful manner, occupied solely in 
they erected temples of prodigious size and| teaching the rude inhabitants to cultivate and 
architectural splendour; the principal of these | improve the soil. He was afterwards known 
deities were Osiris and Isis, which are thought (under the name of Chronos) as the god of 
to have been typical of the sun and moon. But} ‘Time, and was usually represented under the 
they also offered worship to various animals, | figure of an old man holding in one hand a 
as the ox or bull, (hence the golden calf of the | scythe, and in the other a serpent with its tail 
Hebrews), to which they gave the name of|in its mouth, in allusion to the destructive in- 
Apis; the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the ibis or fluence of time, and the endless succession of 
stork, the cat, and other creatures; they like-|the seasons. The rule of Saturn in Italy was 
wise paid adoration to the Nilc, personifying | productive of so much happiness, that the pe- 
it in the crocodile, to which temples were | riod ever afterwards was called the golden age. 
erected, and priests set apart for its service.| After Saturn shad been driven into exile, his 
The Egyptians, notwithstanding their learning, | three sons divided his dominions amongst them. 
also believed in dreams, lucky and unlucky | Jupiter reserved to himself the sovereignty of 
days, omens, charms, and magic. In a word, the heavens and the earth. Neptune obtained 
they were grossly superstitious, and seem to the empire of the sea, and Pluto received as 
have had but a feeble conception, if any, of| his share the sceptre of the infernal regions. 
the laws which regulate the ordinary pheno-| Jupiter did not, however, enjoy unmolested 
mena of nature. his supreme dignity, for the offspring of Titan, 
The absurdities of Egyptian superstition | race of terrible giants, set the new deity at 
formed a basis for what followed in Greece | defiance, and by piling the mountains named 
and Rome. ‘The colonisation of the Grecian| Pelion and Ossa on the top of one another, 
states occurred about the period that Moses|endeavoured to ascend into heaven to pluck 
led forth the Jewish host from the land of the}him from his throne. The gods, in great 
Pharaohs (1490 years before Christ), and/|alarm, fled from their divine abode on Mount 
Egypt at that period was at the height of its} Olympus into Egypt, where they concealed 
civilisation and superstition. ‘The mythology | their true character, by assuming the forms of 
and superstitious observances of the Greeks | various animals; but Jupiter, assisted by Her- 
deserve to be particularly noticed, both as a/| cules, atlast succeeded in gestroying the giants, 
matter of amusement and instruction. In the | and reasserting his sovereign sway. Jupiter is 
first place, they had no idea of an omnipresent | always represented on a throne, with thunder- 
and omnipotent God, the creator and ruler of bolts in his right hand, and an eagle by his side. 
the universe. ‘Their notions of divinity, like| Jupiter took in marriage his sister Juno, 
those of other pagans, were grovelling and|who is described as a beautiful but ill-tem- 
contemptible. ‘The gods whom they adored | pered goddess. Nine of the most important 
were imagined to have been at one period|of the heathen deities were considered ‘as the 
rulers or heroes on earth, and still had their| children of Jupiter. ; 
habitation somewhere within the Grecian ter-} Apollo was the god of music, poetry, paint- 
ritory, or at no great distance from it. It may | ing, and medicine. Mars, the god of war, is 
be premised that we should have known little | drawn as an armed man in a car, with an in- 
of this monstrous system of belief but for the|ferior female deity, named Bellona, by his 
numerous allusions to the gods, their character| side. Bacchus was the god of wine. His 
and pursuits, in the works of the Greek and|name has given rise to many phrases in our 
Roman poets, and also the various sculptured | language, expressive of circumstances con- 
figures and representations which have been | nected with drinking. Mercury was the mes- 
brought to light in modern times. Of the in-|senger of Jupiter, and the god of oratory, of 
numerable imaginary beings who were thus} merchandise, and of thieving; Minerva, the 
held in religious reverence, Jupiter was the | goddess of wisdom; Venus, the goddess of 
chief. According to the stories told of him, | beauty and love; Diana, the goddess of hunt- 
Jupiter was the son of Saturn, a god who had| ing and of chastity; Hebe, the goddess of 
been compelled by a powerful and tyrannical | youth ; she took the form of a blooming young 
brother, named Titan, to promise that he/| girl, and was said to bear the cup of Jupiter. 
would destroy all his male children. This} Another of the children of Jupiter was Vulcan, 
promise Saturn for some time fulfilled, by de-| who, being of ungainly form and disagreeable 
vouring his sons as soon as they were born;|in the eyes of his father, was cruelly thrust 
but, at last, Rhea, his wife, contrived to con-| by him out ef heaven, so that he fell on the 










































isle of Lesbos, and, breaking a limb, was lame 
jever after. On earth Vulcan employed him- 
‘self as an artificer in iron, and hence he has 
|been assumed as the patron of blacksmiths, 
Jupiter is said to have employed him in fabri- 
cating his thunderbolts. The gay goddess 
| Venus is represented us married to this homely 
\deity, to whom she occasioned much uneasi- 
ness by the levity of her conduct. The work- 
shop of Vulcan was believed to be under the 
/burning mountain, 4tna, in Sicily; and the 
| term volcano is derived from that circumstance. 

Besides the other attributes and avocations 
of Apollo, he was the deity of the sun, having 
the task confided to him of guiding that lumi- 
nary in its diurnal course through the heavens. 
His sister, Diana, had a similar charge over 
the moon. Apollo, or Phebus, as he was also 
named, had a son called Phethon, who, being, 
like many other young people, self-confident 
and rash, took advantage of the indulgent dis- 
position of his father to obtain from him the 
charge of the chariot of the sun for one day. 
Phethon had not travelled far on his journey 
up the heavens, when his fiery steeds became 
unmanageable, and, running away with the 
sun, they descended so close to the earth, that 
that body was set on fire. Jupiter perceived 
what had happened, and fearing that the whole 
universe would be consumed, he struck Phae- 
thon dead with a thunderbolt; then, after a 
good deal of trouble, he extinguished the dan- 
gerous conflagration, and set the sun once 
more in its usual course. Notwithstanding 
Apollo’s care of the sun, that luminary, on its 
rising, was the special charge of Aurora, who 
was called the goddess of the morning or 
dawn—hence the common flowery expression, 
‘* the beams of Aurora rising in the east, tip- 
ping the distant hills with their golden hues.” 
None of the heathen deities is more frequently 
referred to than Cupid, the god of love. He 
was the son of Venus, and though he bore the 
aspect of a beautiful boy, so great was his 
power, that he could tame the most ferocious 
animals, and break in pieces the thunderbolts 
of Jupiter. 

There was a number of minor deities. Hy- 
men, the god of marriage; A®olus, the god of 
the winds, which he kept in caverns, and, 
when he chose let them loose; Pan, the god 
of the country, flat-nosed and horned, with 
legs, feet, and tail, like those of a goat; Ceres, 
the goddess of agriculture, whose beautiful 
daughter, named Proserpine, was carried off 
by Pluto, and installed as queen of the infernal 
regions. Ceres, in despair at the loss of her 
daughter, and uncertain as to her fate, lighted 
a torch at mount A®tna, and sought for her 
over the whole earth. In the course of her 
wanderings she arrived in Attica, and, finding 
its inhabitants ignorant of husbandry, furnished 
them with grain, and taught them how to cul- 
tivate their fields. She at “= learned the 
fate of her daughter, and immediately demand- 
ed redress from Jupiter, who promised to com- 
pel Pluto to restore Proserpine, provided she 
had eaten nothing since her descent into hell. 
On inquiry it was ascertained that she had eaten 
some pomegranates, so that her return to the 
upper world was, according to the laws of the 
infernal regions, impracticable. But Jupiter, 
compassionating her disconsolate parent, or- 
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dained that Proserpine should divide her time | colder latitudes, where they build their nests 


between her mother and her husband, residing 
six months with each, alternately. 

Inexorable destiny, was personified by three 
sisters, called the Fates, who represented the 
Past, the Present, and the Future. They were 
poetically described as constantly employed in 
spinning the threaf’of human life. One held 
the distaff, another spun, and the third cut the 
thread when it had reached its appointed 
length. ‘To the decrees of these stern sisters 
even Jupiter himself, it was said, must yield, 
and his thunders, which affrighted all the other 
divinities, were heard by them undisturbed. 
To the three Furies belonged the task of pun- 
ishing the guilty both on earth and in hell. 
Instead of hair, their heads were covered with 
serpents, and their looks were fierce and ter- 
rible; wars, famine, and pestilence, proceeded 
from them, and grief, ferror, and madness, 
were painted as their inseparable followers. 

These avengers form a striking contrast to 
another sisterly trio, to whom the ancients 
gave the name of the Graces. The Graces 
were named Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne, 
and their aspect and attributes corresponded 
with the common name they bore. They 
were the daughters of Bacchus and Venus, 
and were usually represented as unattired, and 
linked in each other’s arms. ‘The nine Muses 
were named Thalia, Melpomene, Calliope, 
Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Polyhymnia, ‘Terpsi- 
chore, and Urania. ‘They were the patronesses 
of literature and the fine arts, and resided on 
Parnassus, a lofty mountain in the district of 
Phocis. ‘Thalia presided over comedy; Mel- 
pomene over tragedy; Erato over amatory 
poetry; Polyhymnia over lyric poetry; Cal- 
liope over heroic or epic poetry and eloquence ; 
Clio over history ; Euterpe over music; 'Terp- 
sichore over dancing; and Urania over the 
study of astronomy. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WHITE STORK. 


This tall and stately bird (Ciconia alba), 
although a visiter of the continent of Europe, 
from the north of Spain to Prussia, and par- 
ticularly common in Holland, is only seen in 
this country as exhibited in menageries. It 
was once, however, common; and its almost 
complete extinction here is one of the many 
evidences of the changes which man produces 
by the operations of his industry. ‘The marshy 
grounds, which formerly existed to a great ex- 
tent in England, have been drained and culti- 
vated. One or two solitary storks have been 
shot in this country during the present cen- 
tury. The bird generally stands from three 
and a half to four feet high, including the long 
neck. ‘The feet are webbed, and the legs are 
exceedingly long, and do not appear of a thick- 
ness commensurate to the bulk they sustain. 
The neck is also of great length ; and the beak 
is straight, long, pointed, and compressed. 
The stork walks slowly, and with measured 
steps; but its flight is powerful and long con- 
tinued, and it is accustomed to traverse the 
higher regions of the air. 

Storks are birds of passage. They spend 
the winter in the deserts of Africa and Arabia, 
and in summer return to towns and villages in 


on the summits of old towers and belfries, on 
the chimnies of the highest houses, and some- 
tumes in dead trees. In marshy districts, 
where the services of the bird in destroying 
reptiles are of peculiar value, the people fre- 
quently fix an old cart-wheel, by the nave, ‘in 
an horizontal position, to the extremity of a 
strong perpendicular pole ;—an accommoda- 
tion which seems so very eligible to the birds, 
that they rarely fail to construct their capacious 
habitations on such platforms. ‘The nest is a 
large cylindrical structure, built very strongly 
and durably with sticks, twigs, and strong 
reeds; and lined on the inside with fine dry 
herbs, mosses, and down gathered from the 
bushes. ‘These fabrics last many years, and 
to them the faithful couples ee irect their 
unerring course, from far distant regions, to 
deposit their eggs, and rear their young. 

‘The eggs in a nest vary in number; not less 
than two, and seldom exceeding four. The 
female covers these with the most tender soli- 
citude. Instances are recorded in which she 
has rather chosen to die than resign her charge. 
An affecting incident of this nature occurred on 
the day of the “memorable battle of Fried- 
land,”’ as related by M. Bory de St. Vincent, 
in an article of the ** Encyclopédie Moderne.” 
A farm in the neighbourhood of the city was 
set on fire by the falling of a bomb, and the 
conflagration extended to an old tree on which 





attended by any noise but that of their wings; 
but, when any thing occurs to startle them, or 
engage their attention, they make an extraor- 
dinary clattering noise, which may be heard to 
a great distance, by striking the mandibles 
quickly and forcibly together. By their migra- 
tions, they enjoy at all times a nearly equal 
temperature; avoiding those severe seasons in 
which the reptiles that form their food remain 
hid and torpid during a considerable part of 
the year. 

‘There is a peculiar interest attached to this 
bird, from the efficient protection which, in all 
ages and countries, it has received from man. 
In ancient Egypt it was a capital crime to kill 
a stork; and there, and elsewhere, its safety 
and existence are still defended by penal laws. 
Indeed, there is, perhaps, no country which it 
is accustomed to visit where its death would 
not be avenged, either by legal penalties or 
popular indignation. ‘This protection is, doubt- 
less, in some measure owing to the amiable 
dispositions it exhibits; but must chiefly be 
attributed to the importance of its services in 
destroying the reptiles which abound in the 
districts that it usually frequents. The pro 
tection it receives is returned by the confidence 
with which the stork constructs its domicile 
in the midst of the most densely populated 
cities, and views from it the near approach of 
man without alarm. 

In Bagdad, and some other of the more re- 


a pair of storks had built their nest. It was/ mote cities of Asiatic Turkey, the nests of 
then the season of incubation, and the mother | storks present a very remarkable appearance. 


would not quit the nest until it was completely 
enveloped in flame. She then flew up per- 
pendicularly ; and, when she had attained to a 
great height, dashed down into the midst of 
the fire, as if endeavouring to rescue the pre- 
cious deposit from destruction. In one of 
these descents, enveloped in fire and smoke, 
she fell into the midst of the burning embers, 
and perished. 

This constancy during the period of incuba- 
tion is succeeded by the most assiduous care 
in the rearing of the young. The parents 
never lose sight of them. While one of the 
two is abroad in search of serpents, lizards, 
frogs, or snails, the other remains in charge of 
the nest. When the young have acquired 
strength and vigour, it is highly interesting to 
observe the tender couple assist them in their 
first career through the air. ‘The progeny are 
said to repay this care and kindness, when the 
parents are old and feeble, by supporting their 
wings, when weary, in the long flights of their 
migration. But though it be true that the 
weak and old are thus assisted by the vigorous 
and young, we have no means of knowing that 
the assistants are the progeny of the assisted. 
The parents and the young continue to live 
together until the season of migration. For 


The minars, or towers of the mosques, at 
Constantinople, and most other parts of Tur- 
key, are tall, round pillars, surmounted by a 
very pointed cone; but at Bagdad, the absence 
of this cone enables these birds to build their 
nests upon the summit; and as the diameter 
of the nest generally corresponds with that of 
the minar, it appears as a part of it, and a re- 
gular termination to it. ‘The curious effect is 
not a little increased by the appearance of the 
bird itself in the nest, which thus, as part of 
the body and its long neck are seen above the 
edge, appears the crowning object of the pillar. 
The Turks hold the bird in more than even 
the usual esteem, which may be partly attri- 
buted to its gesticulations, which they suppose 
to resemble some of their own attitudes of de- 
votion. Their name for the stork is Hadji 
lug-lug: the former word, which is the hono- 
rary title of a pilgrim, it owes to its annua! 
migrations, and its apparent attachment to their 
sacred edifices. ‘The latter portion of the de- 
nomination, ‘ lug-lug,”’ is an attempt to imi- 
tate the noise which the bird makes. The 
regard of the Turks is so far understood and 
returned by the intelligent stork, that, in cities 
of mixed population, it rarely or never builds 
its nest on any other than a Turkish house. 


about a fortnight previous to that event, all the| J. Hartley, in his ‘* Researches in Greece and 


storks of the district assemble frequently in| 
some neighbouring plain, and appear to hold a 
council to determine the destination, and the 
time of departure. 

When they at length take their departure, 
the flocks are generally of great extent, and 
vary much in compactness. They are some- 
times, according to Dr. Shaw, half a mile in 
breadth, and take three hours in passing. As 





they have no voice, their course is usually un-| their character.” —Penny Mag. 


the Levant,”’ remarks:—‘* The Greeks have 
carried their antipathy to the Turks to such a 
pitch, that they have destroyed all the storks 
in the country. On inquiring the reason, I 
was informed ‘The stork is a Turkish bird: 
it never used to build its nest on the house of 
a Greek, but always on that of a Turk!’ The 
tenderness which the Turks display towards 
the feathered tribe is indeed a pleasing trait in 
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The National Gazette remarks, in reference 
to the following poem, it ‘*‘ is from the pen of 
William Pitt Palmer. It enriches the last 
number of the Knickerbocker magazine, and 
we transfer it to our columns as a poetic effu- 
sion of rare excellence in thought and diction.” 


LIGHT. 


“ Bright effiuence of bright essence increate ! 
Before the sun, before the heavens, thou wert.”—MILTON. 


I. 
From the quickened womb of the primal gioom 
The sun rolled black and bare, 
Till 1 wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair ; 
And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on his airy spars, 
I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 
II. 
I painted the flowers of the Eden bowers, 
And their leaves of living green, 
And mine were the dyes in the sinless eyes 
Of Eden’s virgin queen ; 
And when the Fiend’s art on her trustful heart 
Had fastened its moral spell, 
In the silvery sphere of the first born tear 
To the trembling earth I fell. 
III. 
When the waves that burst o’er a world accursed 
Their work of wrath had sped, 
And the Ark’s lone few, the tried and true, 
Came forth among the dead, 
With the wondrous gleams of my braided beams, 
I bade ther terrors cease, 
As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll 
God's covenant of peace. 
IV. 
Like a pall at rest on a pulseless breast, 
Night's funeral shadow slept, 
Where shepherd swains on the Bethlehem plains 
Their lonely vigils kept; 
When I flashed on their sight the heralds bright 
Of heaven’s redeeming plan, 
As they chanted the morn of a Saviour born— 
Joy, joy, to the ovtcast Man! 


, A 
Equa! favour I show to the lofty and low, 
On the just and unjust I descend ; 
E’en the blind, whose vain spheres roll in darkness 
and tears, 
Feel my smile the blest smile of a friend : 
Nay, the flower of the waste by my love is embraced, 
the rose in the garden of kings; 
At the chrysalis bier of the worm I appear, 
And lo! the gay butterfly’s wings! 
VI. 
The desolate Morn, like a mourner forlorn, 
Conceals all the pride of her charms, 
Till I bid the bright Hours chase the Night froin her 
bowers, 
And lead the young Day to her arms: 
And when the gay rover seeks Eve for his lover, 
And sinks to her balmy repose, 
I wrap their soft rest by the zephyr-fanned west, 
In curtains of amber and rose. 
Vil. 
From my sentinel steep, by the night-brooded deep, 
I gazed with unslumbering eye, 
When the cynosure star of the mariner 
Is blotted from the sky; 
And guided by me through the merciless sea, 
Though sped by the hurricane’s wings, 
His compassless bark, lone, weltering, dark, 
To the haven-home safely he brings. 
VIII. 

I waken the flowers in their dew-spangled bowers, 
The birds in their chambers of n, 

And mountain and plain glow with beauty again, 
As they bask in my matinal sheen. 

O if such the glad worth of my presence to earth, 
Though fitfal and fleeting the while, 

What glories must rest on the home of the blest, 
Ever bright with the Drrry’s smile! ia 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
QUINCE TREES. 
Those who love good fruit should aid in its cultivation. 





The cultivation of the quince is much ne- 
glected, though it may be justly ranked among 
our most valuable fruits. For preserves it has 
long maintained a distinguished rank, and the | 
fruit either in a green or dried state, is not sur- 
passed by any other article for communicating 
a pleasant and agreeable flavour to pies made 
of apples. It is easily propagated by layers, | 
and also by cuttings, and any approved kinds 
may be perpetuated by grafting in the usual 
manner. 

It produces the finest, fairest fruit when | 
planted in a soft, moist soil, in a rather shady 
or sheltered situation. It keeps well if pro- 
perly managed, and always sells for a very 
high price; the markets never being over- 
stocked with them, as is the case with many 
other fruits in plentiful seasons. 

The quince derives iis name of Cydonia, 
from the town of Cydon, in the Isle of Crete, 
whence it was originally brought. ‘There are 
four kinds of the quince; the pear quince, 
from the resemblance of its shape; the apple 
quince; the Portugal quince, which is less 
harsh and more juicy than the two preceding 
kinds; and the eatable quince, which is less 
astringent and milder than either of the other 
kinds enumerated. The trees being small, 
they can be planted ten or twelve feet apart 
along fences, or in places where they won’t 
interfere with other trees, or the business of 
agriculture. 

It is hoped that the present season will not 
be permitted to pass over without the cultiva- 
tion of this valuable fruit being considerably 
extended among our farmers and gardeners. 
Put some cuttings in a suitable soil and situa- 
tion, and see how they will grow and flourish; 
this would be an interesting amusement for 
the boys and girls who love good pies, and 
would occupy but a few minutes of their time. 

PHILip. 


Change of Soil Effecting a Change in 
Plants. 
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A change of soil may be effected either by 
removing a plant from one spot of earth to 
another, differing from it in fertility, or by the 
addition of manure, producing a change in the 
character of the soil in which the plant grows, 
without changing the location of the plant. 
The effect of removing a plant from a compa- 
ratively barren to a more fertile soil, is to in- 
crease the size of all its parts, and often to 
convert its organs of one kind into those of 
another. Experience has taught us, that it is 
advantageous to supply food to plants artifici- 
ally. Where increase in the size of vegetables, 
without reference to their number, is desired, 
it can almost always be accomplished by af- 
fording an increased supply of all the ingredi- 
ents of the food of plants, distributed in a well 
pulverised soil, in such a manner that the roots 
of the plants can easily reach it. The effect 


thus produced can be greatly increased by ad- 
ditional heat and moisture, and by a partial 
exclusion of the direct rays of the sun, so as 
to modify the evaporation of fluids from the 
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plant. Experience alone can determine to 
what extent this may profitably be carried in 
the ease of such species of vegetable. ‘The 
results which have been produced in some in- 
stances, are truly remarkable. Loudon states, 
that cabbages have been produced, weighing 
half a hundred weight, apples a pound and a 
half, and cabbage-roses of four inches in di- 
ameter, or more than a foot in circumference. 
By cultivation and a change of soil, the ap- 
pearance of many trees has been entirely alter- 
ed. The wild crab-apple, the original stock 
from which all our vast variety of apples have 
sprung, has its stem and branches set thick 
with thorns. On removing it to a more fertile 
soil and more favourable circumstances, all 
these thorns have disappeared, and their place 
has been supplied by fruit-bearing branches. 
Yet all the distinctive characteristics of the 
tree, the structure of its wood and bark, the 
shape and arrangement of its leaves, the form 
and aggregation of its flowers—indeed, all that 
a botanist would consider characteristic of the 
plant, have remained unchanged. 

Perhaps the most remarkable changes which 
result from a change of soil, are those of organs 
of one kind into those of another. It is by 
such changes that all our double flowers have 
been obtained. The organs which are most 
commonly converted into others, are the sta- 
mens, and next to them the pistils. In the 
hundred-leafed rose, and some other double 
roses, almost all the stamens have been con- 
verted into petals: in the flowering cherry, the 
pistils have been converted into green leaves 
—=in the double columbine, a part of the sta- 
mens have been converted into petals, another 
part into nectaries, whilst a third part have re- 
tained their original form. The perfect regu- 
larity with which the changes have taken place 
in the last mentioned flower, is worthy of 
notice. Wherever one stamen has been con- 
verted into a petal, a corresponding one has 
always been converted into a nectary; and so 
regularly have these changes proceeded, that 
by careful dissection, you may separate one of 
these double flowers into several single ones, 
each perfect in itself, and destitute of none of 
its appropriate parts. Where flowers have 
been doubled by art, the only sure way of 
propagating them, is by some means by which 
the new plant should be nothing more than a 
continuation of the old one, as by slips or cut- 
tings. Whenever the seed is resorted to, there 
is danger that the plant will revert to its origi- 
nal type, and the flowers appear single again. 
A change of colour also frequently results from 
achange of soil. Respecting the nature of 
this change, no fixed laws have been yet dis- 
covered. As a general thing, however, the 
brightness of the colours of a flower is injured 
by enriching the soil in which it grows; and 
hence florists, when they wish to procure 
tulips of very bright colours, prefer. planting 
the bulbs in a light sandy soil, which is rather 
poor than otherwise.—Farmer’s Register. 


Liberty without obedience, is confusion; 
and obedience, without liberty, is slavery.— 
William Penn. 
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LIFE OF WILLIAM CATON. 
(Continued from page 190.) 

[In the autumn of 1660 this indefatigable 
servant of Jesus Christ found his mind en- 
gaged, for the fourth time, in the love of the 
Gospel, to visit Holland, &c. | 

I passed towards Dover, where I took ship- 
ping for Zealand, in order to my going for 
Holland ; and after some hardship sustained at 
sea, (the more by reason of tempestuous 
weather and contrary winds,) through the pro- 
vidence of the Lord I got to Flushing, where 
I staid but little, and passed for Middleburgh, 
where I visited the very few Friends that were 
in the city ; and afterwards I went to 'Treveare, 
where I found a vessel almost ready to sail for 
Dort in Holland. And truly in my journey I 
was exceedingly filled with the Lord’s love, 
and the power of his might, though I was 
as alone, not having any Friend in company 
with me, but many passengers; and among 
the rest a Catholic, who was filled with much 
envy and wickedness, and uttered desperate 
threatening words against me, giving some to 
understand what a small matter it was in their 
account, to do a man a mischief who spoke 
against their religion. In the height of his 
wickedness he boasted of a pardon which he 
had in his pocket, not only for the sins he had 
committed, but also for what he should com- 
mit: but before we parted, the power of the 
Lord reached to his own witness in the man, 
whereby he was smitten in himself for his 
folly, and his fury against me was much turned 
into- friendship towards me. Thus do we 
often see the on changing the hearts of our 
enemies, and restraining them from the evil 
they intend against us; which we must needs 
acknowledge to be the Lord’s doing, which is 
and often hath been marvellous in our eyes ; 
to him therefore be glory, honour, and domin- 
ion, for ever and ever. 

Afterwards I got well to Rotterdam (through 
mercy,) where I found Friends very well in 
the Lord. And after we had been sweetly 
comforted, together, I took leave of them, and 
went to the city of Leyden, where I also visit- 
ed that little flock, with whom my soul at that 
time was comforted. From thence I passed 
to the city of Amsterdam, where my refresh- 
ment was augmented in the Lord among his 
babes in that place, at which I arrived the 
sixth of the Tenth month, 1660. 

Afterwards it was upon me with another 
Friend (called Peter Hendrix) to go into Fries- 
land, which accordingly we did; and in due 
time (through merey) we arrived well upon a 
First day in the morning, at a place called 
Dockham, where we went into the meeting of 
the Doopsgesinds, (i. e. Baptists so called,) 
which was indeed very large. When he that 
spoke had done, I stood up and began to declare 
the everlasting truth in their own language ; but 
they were much divided among themselves, 
for some would gladly have had me, others 
would not suffer me; but one of the chiefest 
of their teachers was very moderate, and spoke 
to this purpose, that if I had a nearer way to 
God to deelare, than that which they knew, 
or one that was more excellent than theirs, 
they would willingly hear me. And in order 


thereunto many of them came together in the 
afternoon, an 


heard me declare that way 
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which I preferred before theirs, and affirmed 
it to be nearer to God, and more excellent than 
theirs; and little they had at that time to ob- 
ject against it. Before we parted they were 
so far satisfied, that by their great silence (in 
which they sat as if they had been Friends,) 
they seemed not to have anything further to 
object. After the meeting was done, the afore- 
said teacher invited us to his house, and to 
take up our lodging there, which (for several 
reasons) we were free to accept of. When 
we got to his house at night, many people 
followed us, so that we had a very good meet- 
ing in his house that night. And when we 
had continued there some time in very good 
service, we left that place and returned to Lee- 
warden, the metropolitan city of that province: 
there we found some’in whom there were 
desires after the truth, with whom we had 
some meeting or oe Afterwards we 
passed to a place called Mackham, where 
there were also many of the aforesaid Doops- 
gesinds, and there we were entertained by an 
old man, who had been a preacher among 
them for many years. 

When the First day came, it was upon us 
to go to their place of worship, which accord- 
ingly we did; and there we waited until he 
that was speaking had done: afterwards I be- 
gan to speak, but he would not suffer me, (to 
wit, he that had preached,) but became pre- 
sently very angry, though the people would 
gladly have heard me; but he would not suffer 
them; and he became finally so uncivil, that 
he put the people out of the meeting-place 
with his own hands; at which some being 
much offended, a skipper or master of a vessel, 
stood up and said, Wilt ghy hem alhier niet 
toelaeten om te spreechen, dan sall hy tot 
mynents spreechen; that is, If they would not 
suffer me to speak there, then I should speak 
at his house; and the same man came and took 
us to his house, where afterwards we had a 
pretty good meeting, and such as had desires 
to hear the truth (which the aforesaid angry 
man would not suffer me to declare in their 
meeting-place) those came thither, so that 
ae very good service I had there for the 
Lo 


When we were free of that place, we went 
to Worchum, where we also had a meeting or 
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(therein can I rejoice with you in the midst of 
our trials and sufferings, though as to the out- 
ward [ am far separate from you; yet know 
that I have no more want and scarcity than I 
had when I was with you; for my heart is 
full of love, my mouth with praise, and mine 
eyes with tears, when I behold your integrity 
and innocency, your faithfulness and con- 
stancy, under your trials and burdens. Often 
is my soul poured forth unto my Father on 
your behalf;—unto whom a child is born, 
unto whom a Son is given; whose name is 
called the Prince of Peace, and of the increase 
of whose government there shall be no end. 
And this is He, of whom I bare testimony to 
the nations, though they abhor Him, and say 
within themselves,—‘*‘ we will not have Him 
to rule over us, or we will not suffer any of 
His messengers and servants to dwell among 
us, but we will imprison them, and put them 
to death,” &c. And thus the Lord may suffer 
them to do, until they have filled up the mea- 
sure of their iniquities, as the Amorites did; 
and then shall his iron rod be stretched over 
them, by which they shall be broken to pieces 
like a potter’s vessel, who have abhorred Him, 
and hated Him without a cause ; but in that 
day will he spare you, who have followed 
Him through great tribulation.—In the mean- 
time, O! beloved, he will try your faith and 
patience ; but be ye not therefore troubled, for 
he knows what is good for you, in whom he 
has chosen in these latter days to manifest his 
power and glory, to the families of the earth, 
whose glory and dignity must be stained and 
brought to nothing.” 

‘The sudden and violent storm which ye 
have had in England,* hath also stirred the 
waters very much here, so that they rage and 
swell, as if they would prevail beyond the 
bounds which are set for them: and much 
mire and dirt they cast up, vending part of it 
forth in their currents or weekly intelligence, 
and part in ballads, wherein they seem to lay 
that chiefly to the charge of Friends which at 
late happened in London, as if they had con- 
spired together to do much more than what 
was done: and the vulgar sort of people that 
have no feeling of the witness of God in them- 
selves, they believe it; but some sober, and 
honest-hearted men slight it, and do not much 


meetings. When we were pretty clear of|regard it: but the baser sort hath taken a 


those parts, we returned again for Amsterdam, 
where we were received with joy and gladness 


mighty occasion hereby against us, and they 
rage and tear as if they would swallow us up 


by Friends there, who rejoiced with us in the| quick. And we are credibly informed that 
good service which we had had; and blessed | fifty of the wildest men here have combined 


be the Lord for our preservation. 


[From this city W. C. addressed a letter to 
Friends in England, (as is supposed,) from 
which the following extracts are selected. 


‘‘O! my beloved Friends,—It is delightful to 
me to meditate upon the Lord’s love to you, 
and it is a comfort and a refreshment to my 
soul to feel you in the unity of the eternal 
Spirit, wherein I have daily communion with 
you, though I am necessitated, for the seatter- 
ed seed’s sake, to be much as without the 
camp, where the reproach is borne, with many 
weights and burdens, by reason of which my 
soul is sometimes bowed down: yet O! my 
friends, I share with you of that joy and peace, 


| together, not only to break our meeting, but 
jalso to pull down the house to the ground, 
where we have often met: so that ye may un- 
derstand, that we are here daily in as great 
jeopardy as they in England, that are not yet 
cast into prison. The last First day there were 
some very wicked men at our meeting, who 
were exceeding desperate and violent; but 
blessed be the Lord! they were not suffered 
to do much harm, and that which they did, 
was more to the house than to Friends, who 
are given up to the will of the Lord, as well to 
suffer with you for the Truth, as to rejoice 
with you in the Truth. 





* See the Histories of England, concerning the 


love and life, which abound in your tents; and} troubles consequent upon the return of Charles II. 
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‘‘ Now friends, ye know this day hath been 
long foreseen, and often have ye been told that 
it would come: and seeing it is come, think 
not these fiery trials strange which attend, 
though for the present they may not seem 
joyous ; yet without all controversy, good will 
be brought forth by them to some, and these 
things shall not be in vain; for it appears to 
me that they work together for the hastening 
of that work, which the Lord is determined to 
cut short in righteousness for the elect’s sake. 
Therefore, let that reasoning part be kept under, 
that would say, this would hinder the work : 
for who art thou that reasonest with the Lord? 
is not the work his? and knowest thou better 
than he, what would be for the furtherance of 
it? If not, be still, patient, and content; and 
let him work for his ‘Truth with us, or without 
us, according to the good pleasure of his wiil; 
who hath ail power in his hand ; and this is he 
in whom we have believed, who commands 
the winds and the seas to be still, and they 
obey him; have we not seen it, and are not 
we his witnesses? if so, let us be patient a 
little, and we shall see the Lord work wonder- 
fully. ‘Though I have writ thus large to you 
at present, yet my heart is as full of love a it 
was when I began to set pen to paper: so in 
the fulness, do I most dearly salute you, and 
in it do I leave you, and commit you unto Him, 
who is of power to establish all your hearts in 

the living Truth, in which I remain, your dear 
brother in the fellowship of sufferings, in the 
Gospel of Peace, 
Wiiam Caton.” 

Amsterdam, 25th of 11th mo. 1660. 

{From the Swarthmore er 

After that I continued several months in 
Holland, where I had a very good service, 
sometimes at Atkmore, sometimes at Haarlem, 
sometimes at Leyden, sometimes at Rotter- 
dam, but mostly at Amsterdam; and I was 
much alone, especially about that time, for 
William Ames who had had very good service 
in those parts, was sometime in Germany, and 
sometime at Hamburgh : and once he travelled 
through Bohemia, and to Dantzic, and from 
thence to Poland ; and John Higgins who had 
been much in Holland, was seldom with me 
neither; so that (I say) 1 was much alone in 
the country: but indeed the mercy and good- 
ness of the Lord abounded very much towards 
me, for which my soul hath cause for ever to 
praise and magnify his name. 

About the time called Whitsuntide, in the 

ear 1661, it was upon me to come over to 
ndon, chiefly to visit Friends there and 
thereabouts, after their great suffering. And 
the Lord gave me an opportunity, with two 
other Friends, (viz. William Welch, and Ben- 
jamin Furly ;) and in due time, through the 
mercy of the Lord, we got well over to Har- 
wich, and from thence to Colchester, and so 
to London ; where I was at several precious 
meetings, and was more than a little refreshed 
with the brethren, not only at London but also 
at Kingston. But being pretty much pressed 
in spirit to return for Holland again (where 
there was some needful service for me, which 
required my hasting,) I took my leave of 
friends and brethren, in much love and unity 
at London, with whom my refreshment at that 
time was so great, that the remembrance of it 
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afterwards was a great comfort tome. After- | ing at dinner, caused us to stand by him; and 
wards we got well back to Colchester, where | withal he heard very moderately what we had 
we had a very large and precious meeting, to|to say to him. Afterwards we presented seve- 
our own and Friends’ strength in the Lord. | ral books to him, all which he kindly received 
We then went to Harwich, from whence we | from us, and was indeed very courteous to us, 
passed over to Holland again, and had a pros-| and reasoned very familiarly with us in the 
perous and successful journey of it (blessed be | Presence of the great ones that were with him; 
the Lord,) which tended much to our encou-| and after we had had a favourable opportunity 


ragement. 

At that time I had in hand the book, called, 
An Abridgement,* which I printed at Rotter- | 
dam; and after I had finished it, I visited | 
Friends in most places of that country, and 
had several good meetings among them, to 
their and my refreshment in the Lord. 

About that time it was upon me to go into 
Germany, partly to visit Friends, and partly to 
speak with the Prince Palatine, and some else 
in that country: in order thereunto I took my 
leave of Friends in Holland with much tender- 
ness of heart, committing them to the custody 
and protection of the Almighty. And about 
the tenth of the seventh month 1661, I with 
my dear brother William Ames set forwards 
on our journey towards Germany, and in due 
time we got well to Cologne; from thence we 
travelled towards the Grave de Whitt’s coun- 
try, who had promised large liberty to all sorts 
of people, that would come and inhabit in his 
dominion. When we came there, we went to 
his house, and had an opportunity to speak 
with him; and he reasoned very moderately 
with us a pretty while, and we endeavoured to 
inform ourselves as much as we could from 
his own mouth, of the certainty of what was 
published in his name concerning liberty. But 
in the end, we perceived clearly from him, 
that his invitation, though promising liberty or 
toleration, was not so much out of love to ten- 
der consciences, as out of covetousness for 
what was theirs, as since hath more evidently 
appeared. 

After we had had a very good time with 
him, and had informed ourselves sufficiently, 
and tried the ground from whence such things 
had proceeded, we parted from him, and went 
up into the country, and had some good op- 
portunity to speak with some of the priests 
and people; and after we had satisfied and 
cleared ourselves, we left those parts, and tra- 
velled on our journey towards the Palz or 
Palatinate; where in due time we arrived, 
through the mercy of the Lord, at a place 
called Kriesheim, where we found a small 
remnant of Friends, that bore their testimon 
to the truth; with whom we were refreshed, 
after our long and pretty tedious journey. 
There we continued some time, helping them 
to gather their grapes, it being the time of their 
vintage; and when we had had a time of re- 
freshment among them, we travelled towards 
Heidleberg, the place of the prince’s residence. 
Soon after we came at Heidleberg, we went to 
the captain of the prince’s life-guard, and made 
known our desires to him as concerning speak- 
ing with the prince; and he was willing to 
procure us access to him: so that soon after, 
the prince sent for us to his palace, and he be- 





* “ An Abridgement or Compendious Commemora- 
tion of the remarkable Chronologies which are contain- 
ed in that celebrated Ecclesiastical History of Euse- 
bius,” &c. 1661. Reprinted 1689. Whiting’s Cata- 
logue. 


with him, we returned again to our lodging. 

In a short time after, we went up to the 
prince’s palace again, having some further oc- 
easion to speak with him; and having free 
access to him, we found him very moderate 
and courteous to us as before. He spoke to 
his captain to cause us to sit down at the table 
with his attendants, which we found freedom 
in the Lord to do; for he seemed to be some- 
what troubled before, when he had observed 
our unfreeness in that thing. After dinner we 
had much private discourse with him, (the 
governor of Manheim being only present,) and 
we found him to be pretty courteously affected 
towards us; and therefore we were the more 
free to declare the truth in much plainness to 
him, and zealous in pleading Friends’ cause 
with him, who had suffered by the priests 
about their tithe in his dominion. After we 
had spent some hours with him that day, we 
returned to our lodging again. 


(To be continued.) 





From the Ilampshire Gazette. 
ANTIDOTES FOR POISONS. 


The following communication from Dr. Hall 
will be read with interest at this time. Every 
family should keep the antidotes named by Dr. 
Hall, laid up where they can be instantly ob- 
tained, in any case of emergency. When an 
active poison is taken, the only safety of the 
sufferer is in the immediate application of an 
antidote. A short delay is fatal. 


“ Every bitter hath its sweet, every poison its antidote.” 


The repeated cases of poisoning which have 
recently occurred in this village, have induced 
me to make public some of the most efficient 
antidotes for poisons, especially for those 
which are found in the domestic department 
of almost every family. I am induced to make 
these ‘‘ antidotes to poisons” public, because 
in instances of poisoning, from aecident or 
otherwise, the urgency of the case does not 
allow us to wait for medical assistance, which 
is scarcely ever obtained without some delay, 
and consequently of comparatively little or no 
avail when it is, and the life of an individual 
is often lost by waiting, when by prompt in- 
terference it might have been saved. 

I have confined myself to mentioning those 
antidotes which are the most simple and the 
most easily obtained; and it is worthy of no- 
tice, that those are the very articles that are 
most effectual. The practice of forcing down 
large doses of powerful and irritating emetics, 
which in themselves are almost sufficient to 
destroy life, cannot be too strongly reprehend- 
ed. When emeties are necessary, as they 
sometimes are, especially in those cases of 
poisoning by substances which produce great 
torpor of the system, (such as opium and all 
the narcoties,) the safety of the patient requires 
that the dormant energies of the stomach be 
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given than ground black mustard, a large tea 
spoonful of which may be mixed with water 


and swallowed at once. It operates very 
promptly—it is perfectly safe, and nothing can 
be more effectual. 

As a general rule, the effects of poisons are 
better counteracted by articles, which, being 
taken into the stomach immediately after the 
poison is swallowed, enter into combination 
with the poison, and form with it a new sub- 
stance, either harmless in itself, or incapable 
of being acted on by the fluids of the stomach. 

For Oil of Vitriol, the best antidote is large 
doses of magnesia and water, or what is still 
better, equal parts of soft soap and water. 

Fer qua Fortis, same remedy as the last. 

For Oxalic acid—(This resembles Epsom 
salts, and is often used for bed-bug poison.) 
Chalk and water renders it perfectly inert, 
forming an insoluble salt of lime. Magnesia 
is also a good antidote. 

For JVartar emetic in poisonous doses, Pe- 
ruvian bark and water renders it harmless; if 
that cannot be procured, use a strong decoction 
of tea until it can. 

For Saltpetre, (which is also sometimes 
mistaken for salts) a prompt emetic of mustard 
and water—afterwards mucilages and small 
doses of laudanum. 

For Opium or Laudanum in over doses, 
an emetic of mustard, constant motion in a 
wagon or otherwise, and the stomach pump, 
where it can be obtained. 

For Lunar Caustic, (the principal ingre- 
dient in indelible ink,) common salt forms an 
insoluble substance which is harmless. 

For Corrosive Sublimate.—(This is the 
most common bed-bug poison, but it has pro- 
bably destroyed as many persons as bed-bugs.) 
The whites of eggs mixed with water is the 
best and most effectual remedy. This should 
be given until free vomiting takes place. (Al- 
bumen renders this poison harmless, the whites 
of eggs are mostly albumen.) 

For any of the Salts of Copper.—The same 
remedy as the last. 

For Arsenic.—Three or four cases are re- 
ported as having been cured by doses of mag 
nesia. But the | sure antidote is the freshly 
prepared hydrated per oxide of iron. This 
is not always at hand, and cannot well be pre- 
pared except by a physician, or an apothecary. 


eee 
From the Farmers’ Cabinet 

Benevolence in Birds—their usefulness, &c. 

The communication of H. C. in the Farmer 
of the 5th inst., relative to the canker-worm, 
in which he says the only effectual remedy 
against these insects known to him is “ the 
encouragement of birds,’”’ brings fresh to our 
recollection some reminiscences respecting this 
persecuted, interesting, and useful race, which 
we think will be pleasing to our readers, par- 
ticularly to the younger ones. We can hardly 
say with the writer of the article, that “ kill- 
ing a small bird should be placed in our penal 
dake next to killing a child ;” but we do say 
that it ought to be met with a punishment suf- 
ficient to prevent the destruction which annu- 
ally takes place, in mere wantonness or sport, 
among the innocent songsters of our groves 
and orchards. We have been almost disposed 





in times past to bring the boys before Judge 
Lynch, and might probably have done it could 
we have put our hands upon them. 

While residing in Lancaster a few years 
since, we were located near the river which 
runs through the town, whose banks and in- 
tervals are ornamented with numerous fine 
elms and other trees, which add much to the 
beauty of this pleasant village: in these trees 
the birds congregate in great numbers, and 
rear their young. A gigantic elm, the ad- 
miration of travellers and the pride of the vil- 
lage, threw out its wide-spreading branches 
over the cottage in which we dwelt, and while 
it shielded us from the scorching sun, afforded 
in its ample head, (a forest almost in itself,) a 
secure retreat for a great variety of birds, 
whose movements afforded much amusement 
for the family. Among these birds were a 
pair of crow black-birds, who had selected the 
fork of a partly decayed limb very high in the 
tree, as a place to build their nest and rear 
their young. Having in my juvenile days 
some prejudice against this bird, as I was 
taught, that with the crow it would dig up the 
newly sprouted corn, and commit sundry other 
depredations, I therefore viewed them with a 
suspicious eye as I saw them in company 
from day to day upon my newly planted 
grounds, busily engaged in helping themselves 
to what they liked best. 
soon, however, that they had been vilely slan- 
dered, and that they were friends and not ene- 
mies : it was evident they were clearing my 
grounds of grubs and worms at a great rate. 
They soon found that I was no enemy to 
them, and consequently became quite tame 
and familiar, following the plough or harrow 


with nearly as much confidence as the domes- 
It appeared that there was a good 


tic fowls. 
state of feeling among the numerous tribes 


that inhabited the tree, consisting as they did 


of so many families, embracing the robin, 
blue-bird, sparrow, golden robin, and a variety 
of others, and things seemed to prosper among 
them and go on well, until the night before 
old fashioned ‘ lection,” (a fatal day to the 
feathered tribe :) during that night there was a 
very high wind: early in the morning I was 
awakened by an unusual clamour among the 
birds, and rose to ascertain the cause—I found 
that the decayed limb, on the fork of which 
was the crow black-bird’s nest, had been bro- 
ken off by the wind, and the nest and con- 
tents, (five young ones,) precipitated to the 
ground, and that four of them were dead or 
dying. The surviving one was nearly fledged, 
and could fly a little. I picked it up from the 
grass, and placed it in a secure situation, sup- 
posing the distressed parents would take care 
of it. The old ones continued their clamour 
all the morning, which, with the sympathising 
eries of the other birds, formed a melancholy 
concert. 

While the black-birds had perched upon a 
neighbouring tree near the road, still giving 
vent to their sorrow, a boy passed with his 
gun, fired, and brought them both to the 
ground and carried them away in triumph: 
luckily for the boy, I did not witness the bar- 
barous deed, but it was noted by one of the 
family and soon reported to me. As I had 
become somewhat interested in the unfortu- 


I satisfied myself 
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nate orphan, I proposed to my children that 
they should feed it with worms until it could 
take care of itself, and accordingly placed it 
in a pen under the tree and returned to my 
work’near by. It was not long before I heard 
from the young bird its peculiar note which 
it uttered when its parent brought food, and 
on looking up, saw that it had hopped up on 
to a joist to which the board fence was fast- 
ened, and to my great delight and surprise, 
beheld a blue-bird in the act of feeding it. 
That beautiful passage of scripture flashed 
upon my mind—* Are not five sparrows sold 
for two farthings ? and not one of them is for- 
gotten before God.” My curiosity was now 
raised to see what would be the issue, and I 
soon found that any further care on my part 
would be superfluous, for the young chap had 
fallen into better hands. It was with the 
deepest interest | watched the movements of 
this devoted pair of blue-birds to their adopted 
one, for it appeared that both male and female 
had taken part in this work of disinterested 
benevolence, and devoted themselves with 
unremitting attention to its wants, until it was 
able to take care of itself. For a couple of 
days it remained near the spot where | first 
saw the birds feeding it, and being near a win- 
dow, had a good opportunity to_see how 
things went on between them. It appeared 
that the young one kept his benefactors pretty 
busy ; for their incessant labours could hardly 
satisfy the young gormandiser, as upon an es- 
timate, after much attention, he received a 
portion of food every two and a half minutes 
during the day, which appeared to consist of 
worms and grubs. The black-bird probably 
weighed twice as much as both blue-birds, 
and when it opened its capacious mouth to re- 
ceive the food, it seemed as though its kind 
friends were in imminent danger of being 
swallowed whole. The blue-birds appeared 
alternately with the food and Jit down a few 
feet in front of the bird on the fence, and 
viewed with apparent astonishment, the ex- 
tended mouth of the young one for a second, 
then hopping up, deposited the food, then as 
quick back to the first position, regarding for 
another second with marks of satisfaction, the 
object of charity, and then away for a new 
supply. 

In a few days the young bird found the use 
of its wings, and was followed from tree to 
tree upon the premises by its faithful pro- 
viders, for nearly a week: it had by that 
time learned to find its own food ; a | soon 
it fell in company with some of its own kith 
and kin, and I could recognise it no more. 
Whether it ever returned to express its grati- 
tude to its foster parents, we have never 
learned. 

Many of my neighbours could testify to the 
above facts, as some of them called daily to 
see for themselves. J. B. 


To take a rancid taste from butter.—Melt 
and simmer it; then dip into it a crust of 
bread well toasted on both sides. Bad butter 
may be cured by melting it in a considerable 
quantity of hot water, skimming it off, and 


working it again in a churn, with the addition 
of salt and fine sugar. 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
To Friends’ Reading Room Association. 


The managers report, that the rooms have 
been kept regularly open during the past year, 
and visited by conimittees appointed monthly 
as heretofore. 

In consequence of the low state of the funds, 
but two volumes of books have been purchased; 
the binding of periodicals has added a few more 
to the library; while thirty-nine volumes de- 
posited by a friend, since deceased, have been 
reclaimed by the heir, leaving a less number 
on the shelves than was reported last year. 

The periodicals mentioned in the last annual 
report continue to be received at the rooms. 

The cabinet has not been materially in- 
creased, The collection of natural productions 
is, however, quite respectable, and many of 
them are rare and valuable. 1t would be well 
if the attention of visiters were more frequently 
directed to them as objects for illustrating va- 
rious branches of natural science. 

The Association having recommended an 
increased attention to the subject of lectures, 
efforts were made to procure the delivery of 


have been received to promote the objects of| affords the advantages of a good elementary 


the Association, amounting to $1086 50, most 
of which it is intended to invest so as to form, 
with the legacy of the late Beulah Sansom, a 
permanent fund, to which we hope other gifts 
and legacies will be added, that the institution 
may, under the blessing of Providence, eventu- 
ally be placed on a more durable basis. 

By direction and on behalf of the Board of 
Managers. 

Jostan H. Newsoxp, Clerk pro tem. 
Philada. 3d mo. 9th, 1840. 


God’s promises are not intended to slacken 
or supersede, but to quicken and encourage 
our own endeavours.— Henry. 
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The exigencies of the case to which it re- 
lates are so well stated in the following com- 
munication, that little addition is needful on 
our part by way of enforcing the appeal to the 


such as were compatible with the character of| generous impulses of our readers; and such 


the institution. A course of sixteen on Physi- 
ology were delivered, for which a compensa- 
tion was paid: and by the kindness of several 
friends, twelve have been delivered gratuit- 
ously ; two of these were on the modes adopt- 
ed and materials employed in different ages to 
render knowledge permanent, with an outline 
sketch of the history of literature; two were 
on carburetted hydrogen gas as it exists in 
nature, and as prepared artificially for the pur- 
poses of illumination; two on instinct; one on 
the principles and means of happiness; three 
on history, as developing an overruling Provi- 
dence, and two on Greece and Malta, makin 
twenty-eight; and one remains to be delivered 
on the right employment of our time and ta- 
lents. The variety of the subjects added much 
to the interest; and all of them were well at- 
tended, and most of them gave general satis- 
faction. 

It would afford the managers much gratifi- 
cation if they were able to make as favourable 
a statement as regards the primary object of 
the Association, the attendance of those at the 
reading room for whose benefit it was designed. 
From some cause, this and the conversation 
room is not as much frequented as would be 
desirable; and we deem it a matter of sufficient 
importance to engage the attention of every 
member of the Association, as well as of every 
manager, and that they endeavour by all the 
means in their power to forward the original 
views of Friends in forming the institution, 
that the benefits it is susceptible of conferring 
may be more generally diffused. 

The number who frequented the rooms the 
past year, is, as nearly as we can ascertain, 
about 100: yet at certain seasons the atten- 
dance is very small. 

The treasurer’s account, herewith presented, 
shows the state of the finances. From the 
balance of $754 21 in his hands on the 5th 
instant, there is to be deducted orders for bills 
passed since, amounting to $78 40, and re- 
ducing the balance to $675 81. 

From the account it appears that donations 


addition, perhaps, cannot better be made than 
in the words of the note which accompanied 
the communication. “ From E. Greenfield 
we have nothing more to expect, and our 
helpless little ones must be abandoned, and 
they returned to their miserable homes, o1 be- 
come wanderers in the street. Already have 
we seen coloured children of the tenderest age 
confined to the lonely cell of Moyamensing 
prison ; for them there exists no * House of 
Refuge.’ What must we expect if these 
schools are now closed in a neighbourhood 
where evils of the most degrading character 
surround them, without a counteracting influ- 
ence to prepare their minds for the dangers 
that inevitably await them.” 


COMMUNICATION. 


The managers of the Gaskill street School 
for coloured infants have more than once 
made application through the medium of 
‘The Friend,”’ for funds to enable them to 
continue this valuable institution—which, but 
for the aid rendered by Friends, would long 
since have languished. It is, therefore, with 
reluctance that the subject is again presented ; 
but the situation of this and the other school 
under their care, renders it imperative on the 
managers to make unusual exertions at this 
time : the funds of both being now exhausted. 

In the spring of 1837 a donation of $1000 
from Elizabeth Greenfield enabled the society 
to open a coloured school in a destitute part 
of the district of Moyamensing. Subsequent 
receipts from the same benevolent individual, 
with a few donations from other sources have 
defrayed its expenses for nearly three years, 


and it was understood to be the intention of 


E. Greenfield to render this support perma- 
nent. Owing tochanges in affairs which have 
affected even the most wealthy, this support 
has been discontinued, and the managers are 
reduced to the alternative of closing the school 
or seeking aid from citizens as for similar es- 
tablishments. It isa prosperous and valuable 
school, and for the sum of $450 per annum, 






















English and religious,education to from 80 ta 
100 poor children—many of whom would 
otherwise be roaming the streets in idleness 
and vice. The question which the managers 
are now compelled to consider is, shall this 
school be disbanded ? Encouragement to con- 
tinue its salutary influence is respectfully and 
earnestly solicited. 


The school is held in a brick meeting-house 


back of Eighth, between Christian and Car- 
penter streets, and is open daily to visiters. 
The friends of education are invited to call 
and judge for themselves of its utility before 
contributing. 


Donations to either school will be thank- 


fully received by Sarah H. Yarnell, No. 22 
South Twelfth street, or Cornelia Davidson, 


No. 268 Walnut street. 
March 16th, 1840. 


The article ‘ Sketches of Superstitions,” 


commenced to-day, and which will extend 
into several numbers, the presentation of a 


valued correspondent, whose contributions 
have before enriched our columns, we predict 


will be read with more than ordinary interest. 


We have not seen the subject of the heathen 
mythology, with its splendid figments and 


cumbrous load of absurdities, exhibited in a 
form more instructive, combined with con- 
densation and perspicuity. 


WANTED, at the Coloured Orphan Asy- 


lum, New York, a person qualified for the 
situation of Matron. Unexceptionable refer- 


ences will be required. Apply at No. 283 
East Broadway, or address Robt. J. Murray, 
Fourteenth street. 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the care of Amy Eastlack, will be 
vacated from the 9th of 4th month to the 7th 


of the 5th—when it will again be ready for 


the reception of pupils. ‘The course of instruc- 
tion embraces most of the branches of an 


English education. ‘Terms are thirty dollars 


per quarter, of twelve weeks, payable in ad- 
vance, washing included. ‘The age of pupils 
is not limited, and they can be admitted at any 
time for a quarter or more. Each pupil is 
to be furnished with wash-basin and towels, 
and have all things distinctly marked. The 
scholars all attend the religious meetings of the 
Society of Friends. No deduction made for 
absence, except from indisposition. Applica- 
tion may be made at the school, or to 
Wim Evans, No. 134 south Front st. 
Tuomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth st. 
Harker & Suivers, No. 45 Arch st. 
Josern B. Cooper, Newton, New Jersey. 
Henry Warrincton, Westfield, New Jersey. 
Those who wish their children to commence 
at the opening of the school, please apply early 
in the 4th month. 





Diep, at his residence in East Bradford, Chester 
county, on third day the 3d instant, Jonn Forsrrur, 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age, a member of Bir- 
mingham Monthly Meeting. 
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